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An aerial view of Ontario’s best-known special crop area, the Niagara fruit belt. 


Farming in Ontario 


by L. J. CHAPMAN 


Status of Agriculture 


Biieourene is forced to take a 
secondary position in Ontario due to the con- 
centration of industry in this province. How- 
ever, the value of her annual farm production 
is higher than that of any other Canadian 
province and amounts to over one quarter of 
that of the whole Dominion. In 1952 the total 
cash income of her 178,200 farms was estimated 
to be over 710 million dollars. The farms with 
stock and implements are capitalized at about 
two billions. 

In the south the summers are warm enough 
to permit the culture of seed corn, soybeans, 
sugar beets, tobacco, tomatoes, and grapes. 
The winters are mild enough for fruits such as 
apples, cherries, and peaches. Each of the 
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Charts by the author. Photographs by Ontario 
Agricultural College unless otherwise credited 


crops mentioned and others have northern 
limits beyond which they fail to mature regu- 
larly or suffer winter killing as the case may be. 
Within these limits, due to the type of soil, a 
crop may be concentrated in some sections and 
excluded from others. With the passage of time 
and the growth of population there is a visible 
trend towards specialization in crops and 
livestock. The farmer integrates his production 
to natural conditions on one hand and eco- 
nomics and his own preferences on the other. 


Virgin Conditions 


Of the 15,073,366 acres of cleared farmland 
in Ontario 14,431,630 acres are in the southern 
counties where the growing seasons are fairly 
long, the winters are moderated by the Great 






































Lakes and there are extensive deep soils over- 
lying limestone or shale. Originally they were 
covered with a forest of hardwoods or mixed 
hardwoods and conifers except for the stands 
of white and red pine on the sandy soils. These 
solid pine forests were seldom if ever con- 
tinuous over large areas. Hard maple and 
beech dominated the rolling plains, although 
on the clay soils in the Niagara peninsula and 
southern Halton and Peel counties an associa- 
tion of oak, hickory, and white pine also 
appeared. 

In northern Ontario the farming settlements 
are mostly on clays, silts, and sands that were 
deposited in glacial lakes during the melting 
and retreat of the last glacier. They comprise 
less than a million acres and are widely separat- 
ed by forested uplands of Precambrian rocks 
and broken by peat bogs. The heavy soils 
supported black spruce forests which provided 
an initial harvest of pulpwood for the settlers, 
most of whom continue to work part-time at 
lumbering. The thin, 
uplands support white spruce, balsam fir, pines, 
hemlock, maple, yellow birch, white birch, and 
poplars with black spruce in depressions. A 
broad belt south of Hudson Bay is mostly peat 
bog, tree growth being limited to stunted black 
spruce on the better drained sites such as river 
banks and gravel ridges. This lowland is full of 
beaver meadows; in fact it may well be describ- 
ed as a great tract of interconnecting beaver 


patchy soils of the 
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meadows with no future for agriculture and 
very little for forestry. 


Settlement 


The oldest farms in Ontario have been 
cultivated for one hundred to one hundred and 
seventy years. The first major settlement came 
with the initial influx of United Empire 
Loyalists to the St. Lawrence lowland, Prince 
Edward county and the Niagara peninsula 
between 1785 and 1790. Before 1800 most of the 
townships along Lake Ontario and the better 
drained lands bordering on Lake Erie were 
being settled. By 1850 nearly all the land south 
of the Precambrian rocks had been patented, 
the last area to be opened up being the Queen’s 
Bush, a broad tract south of Georgian Bay 
including the counties of Bruce, Grey, Dufferin 
and parts of adjoining counties. The pockets of 
good soil in Muskoka, Parry Sound and 
Nipissing were settled in the 
seventies. At the head of the Lakes and in the 
Rainy River district clearing started about 
1875 and continued spasmodically. The Timis- 
kaming clay belt was opened after the Timis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway reach- 
ed Cobalt in 1903 and it was ten years later 
before any farming was started at Cochrane. 
Considerable clearing took place in the north- 
ern clay belt after the First World War and 
even now some new land is drained, cleared and 


sixties and 


ploughed each year. 


The rolling till plains of Wellington county are devoted to mixed farming. 
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line into the region of permanently frozen sub- 
soils. Agriculture is not carried on north of the 
Hearst and Dryden settlements which are in 
line with Winnipeg and Lethbridge. The cool- 
ing influence of Hudson Bay in summer, aided 
by the upper Great Lakes to the south, places 
definite climatic limitations on farming in 
northern Ontario. How fortunate it is for being two to one in January. 


followed by precipitation, then clear, cooler 
and sunny again. The air is more humid in the 
south; in July there is an average of 30 per cent 
more water vapour in the air in the Lake Erie 
counties than in the Cochrane district and in 
winter the contrast is even greater, the ratio 
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Springtime 


In the spring, growth usually starts in the 
Leamington area about the first week in April 
and in the Niagara peninsula a week later. It is 
about two weeks later, 15 April, in the broad 
zone from Lake Huron to the Ottawa River, 
an area devoted to mixed farming or dairying. 
The most backward part of southern Ontario 
is the high plain north of Orangeville where 





the earliest seeding starts about the third week 
in April but much of it is later owing to poorly 
drained soils. The average date of first seeding 
at Guelph is 15 April while it is 11 May at 
Kapuskasing. A better average date in the 
northern clay belt would be 18 May but other 
districts of Ontario 
particularly Rainy River. 

The average dates of the last killing frost in 
spring are shown on Figure 1, and the following 
may be taken as guides: 1 May at Leaming- 
ton, 8 May at St. Catharines, 20 May at 
Guelph, 29 May at North Bay, 5 June at Emo, 
Rainy River, and 14 June at Kapuskasing. 
there is an even chance of 


northern are earlier, 


This means that 
escaping frost after that date. One week later 


The plain around Dundalk appears like a prairie. 


Slow drainage is the main soil problem. 
Photograph by the author 


the chances are about 3 to 1 that no frost 
damage will occur. However, there are quite 
wide variations due to the lay of the land and 
the presence of lakes. In the north the presence 
of peat on the surface predisposes a site to 
frost, as is also the case with small clearings. 


Summer 


Frosts occasionally strike in midsummer in 
the northern areas but Kapuskasing has an 
average of 83 days, the 
record being taken on higher ground. At the 


frost-free period 
other extreme Pelee Island enjoys an average 
of 175 frost-free days. 

The the 
throughout the province is shown on a map in 
Figure 2. Besides the ordinary south to north 
variation it clearly reflects the influence of 
altitude. The Dundalk upland is cooler in 
summer than the St. Lawrence lowland which is 
so much colder in winter. The Algonquin Park 
upland is also cooler than the lower lands 
of Parry Sound on the west and Renfrew on 
the east. The Timiskaming clay belt is on a par 
with the Rainy River district in this respect. 


heat received during summer 


Winter 


The cold winters of northern Ontario pro- 
hibit the culture of any but the hardiest fruits, 
and cattle must be stabled for nearly eight 
months of the year. In January the country 
north of a line stretching from Lake Abitibi 
Lake of the Woods average 
peratures below zero. Temperatures moderate 
rapidly towards Lake Huron and at Sudbury 


to has tem- 
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the average is 10°F. in January. For the sake of 
comparison this is very close to the tem- 
perature for the same month at Moscow, 
U.S.S.R. 

In the warmest part of the province the snow 
seldom remains long on the ground. Outdoor 
skating rinks cannot be maintained, thus 
basketball rivals hockey for the interest of the 
boys. November, December, and January are 
dull months in southern Ontario, grey overcast 
skies being more frequent than cold crisp sunny 
days. It is often slushy underfoot. With the 
longer days and more sunshine in March the 
snow melts leaving the soil free to thaw out 
and dry up in time for seeding in April. 


Rain and Snow 


Precipitation in southern Ontario ranges 
from 27 to 40 inches annually with nearly 
equal amounts falling in each month. The 
driest zones border on the Great Lakes and 
include Manitoulin Island. Renfrew and two 
stations in the Trent valley record 28 inches 
or less, as does Beeton in the lee of the Blue 
Mountain. The westerly slopes facing Lake 
Huron and Georgian Bay receive up to 40 
inches of rain and snow a year while the 
counties of Prescott, Stormont and Glengarry 
occupy a third area of heavier precipitation. A 
great deal of the country gets around 33 inches. 

In northern Ontario, precipitation diminishes 
northward, North Bay for example receiving 
30.3 inches on the average and Moosonee 
20.4 inches. Around Lake of the Woods is a 
dry area. The heaviest precipitation in the 


province comes on the slope east of Lake 
Superior where Helen Mine has a normal of 
42.6 inches. The northern stations, particularly 
those in Kenora ard Rainy River, record a 





pronounced summer maximum and winter 
minimum of precipitation, Kenora having a 
July normal of 4.0 inches and a February 
normal of 0.9 inches. The rainfall peak in mid- 
summer is perhaps the most favourable feature 
of the climate of this region as it affects forestry 
and agriculture. It promotes tree growth on the 
shallow soils of the Shield and makes for good 
clover crops and lush pastures during the short 
summers. The winter minimum of precipitation 
is also fortunate; as it is there is enough snow to 
make road and rail transport difficult. The 
heavier snow belts are quite noticeable in this 
respect, for example, west of Fort William on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway the most severe 
drifting occurs quite consistently between 
Dyment and English River. 

Although rainfall in Ontario is fairly reliable 
short periods of drought occur nearly every 
season in the drier sections and occasionally in 
the moister sections. Extended droughts which 
cause failures of several crops in the rotation are 
not frequent. Twenty-six inches of water is 
needed during the average season by a pasture 
field in Essex county. Since the soil will supply 
4 inches, 22 inches of rainfall is needed; but as 
this region receives about 16 inches there is an 
average moisture deficiency of 5 or 6 inches. 
Computed in this manner, the average annual 
moisture deficiency over the province is shown 


on Figure 3. 


Landforms of Northern Ontario 


Out of a total land area of 363,282 square 
miles, Ontario has only 20,000 square miles of 
improved land; over 300,000 square miles are 
occupied by forest and bog, most of it on the 
Shield where the forests utilize the shallow, 
stony soils on the ridges of Precambrian rocks. 


Left: — The Niagara 
escarpment near the 
town of Milton. 


Photograph by the author 


Opposite: — Rough 
stony pasture on mo- 
raines near Guelph. 
































Eroded slopes on the Niagara escarpment near 
Meaford. 


The valleys are usually floored with sand and 
gravel which attract jack pine or other coni- 
ferous trees. Peat bogs are numerous and so 
are the lakes and streams that make this a 
tourist’s and sportsman’s country. 

The cleared lands of northern Ontario are 
on a series of clay and sand plains whose 
combined total 1,300 
square miles. A little more than half of this is 
in Muskoka, Parry Sound, Nipissing, Sudbury 
and Algoma. Thunder Bay, Kenora, and Rainy 
River contain 300 square miles. The Timis- 


areas approximately 


kaming and Cochrane clay belts each include 
about 180 square miles of land classed as 
improved although much of it in the latter 
area is not in regular crop rotation. These 
plains are level or undulating, with slow 
drainage except near the stream valleys and 
where clay overlies sand or gravel. The counties 
of Haliburton, Peterborough, Hastings, Lanark, 
and Renfrew include a few scattered farming 
communities based on the stony upland soils 
of the Shield. 


Limestone Plains 


More than ninety-five percent of the farm 


production in Ontario comes from south of a 


showing patchy 


Photographs by the author 


Bean field in Huron county, 
growth on eroded hills. 


line running from Georgian Bay to Kingston 
and east of a line from Kingston to Carleton 
Place with the plains of Renfrew included. 
Along this boundary extensive tracts of lime- 
stone were scoured by the glaciers to leave 
shallow soils. Another belt of limestone plains 
occurs above the Niagara escarpment although 
between Caledon and Collingwood this pro- 
montory has rough, morainic hills upon it. 
Most of the Bruce peninsula and Manitoulin 
Island consists of limestone plains. The total 
extent of this type is about 4,500 square miles. 


Niagara Escarpment 

The Niagara escarpment, Hamilton moun- 
tain, Caledon hill and Blue Mountain are each 
part of the same feature. From Queenston to 
Hamilton it is an abrupt bluff about 275 feet 
high and it gains altitude north of Hamilton 
towards a crest south of Collingwood which 
stands 1,000 feet or more above Georgian Bay. 
This difference in altitude is due to a broad 
arch in the bedrock. To the southwest the same 
upwarping in milder form is responsible for the 
separation of Lakes Huron and Erie. The 
bluffs of grey dolomite along the brow of the 
escarpment have no agricultural significance. 




















A typical farm on drumlins north of Guelph. These rolling lands are adaptable to many crops and will 
be durable if erosion of the slopes is controlled. 


The lower sections carved in red shales are 
usually not precipitous but are still quite steep 
and in places deeply cut by gullies. 

The steepest part of the escarpment remains 
in forest, but most of it is in sod which is only 
occasionally ploughed and sown to grain in 
order to fertilize and reseed to clover and 
grasses. Some slopes are badly eroded. 

South of Georgian Bay “The Mountain” 
serves as a protective wall on the inland side 
of the apple belt, while it does the same for the 
peaches and sweet cherries in the Niagara fruit 
belt on the south shore of Lake Ontario. 


Glacial Moraines 

West of the Niagara escarpment, centring 
on the village of Dundalk, there is a broad, half- 
dome-shaped upland with its crown over 1,700 
feet above sea level. During the glacial period 
tongues of ice were deflected round this high 
ground and as the last glacier was melting 
and retreating, with periodic readvances, a 
series of moraines were built round the sides 
of this upland. This is the origin of the stony 
hills in central Grey county, in east Dufferin 
and in a belt running from Caledon to Paris. 
The humpy ridges of brown clay soil seen 
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between London and Paisley are the western 
arms of these moraines, in that sector more 
weakly expressed. The steeper hills on all these 
moraines are subject to erosion and crops are 
patchy. A ridge of morainic hills, usually 
sandy, runs east and west through south- 
central Ontario and similar sandhills occur 
around Kitchener, Hillsburg and northeast of 
Barrie. 
Glacial Stream Channels 

When the above-mentioned moraines were 
being built the water draining from the melting 
glacier flowed along the ice-fronts forming river 
channels. The upper parts of the Saugeen, 
Maitland, Thames, and Grand Rivers all flow 
in these old “spillways”. The terraces left on 
these valley-bottoms provide some of our best 
gravel, in fact the bulk of the gravel used in the 
ready-mixed concrete trade in Ontario comes 
from these deposits. They also afford good soil, 
although the lower terraces are usually wet and 
appear as cedar swamps. 


Till Plains 


Apart from the morainic ridges the glacier 
left fairly smooth landforms, thus we have the 
undulating or gently rolling “till plains” of 























some of our most attractive farming sections. 
Over widespread areas there are smooth oval 
hills all aligned in the same direction and where 
these ““drumlins” are not too steep or stony the 
soil is highly rated. The centre of the Oxford 
county dairy belt around Woodstock is such a 
drumlin field; so is the Teeswater area and 
Guelph and Eramosa townships. The Scotch 
block south of Georgetown and the Agincourt 
vicinity may also be mentioned as other out- 
standing farming sections on drumlins. In 
south-central Ontario, both north and south of 
the Oak Ridges, there are extensive drumlinized 
plains. In Peterborough, Northumberland, and 
Hastings counties the hills are often too steep 
for easy cultivation and are subject to erosion. 
Stoniness is also a problem. The same remarks 
apply to the drumlins in the Bighead Valley 
near Meaford and those west of Owen Sound. 
Excessive stoniness is the worst feature of the 
soils on the drumlins in eastern Ontario. Some 
fields remain uncleared and others have re- 
quired herculean efforts to remove the stones 
to fence rows. Swampy hollows add to the pro- 
portion of uncultivated land in a drumlin field. 
Altogether, an area of about 3,300 square miles 
is occupied by drumlin fields. 

There are 4,000 square miles more of till 
plains, mostly west of the Niagara escarpment, 
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on which drumlins are absent. Some of the 
heavy soil areas in Perth, Huron, Middlesex, 
and Wellington are characterized by moist 
depressions which must be drained before the 
fields can be worked uniformly. In general, 
slow drainage is a problem here rather than 


erosion or stoniness. 


Lake Plains 

The till plains and moraines occupy most of 
the higher inland areas. In late glacial times the 
lower lands bordering the Great Lakes were 
submerged in glacial lakes for varying periods 
and later the St. Lawrence-Ottawa lowland 
was covered with salt water. Since the clays 
and sands of northern Ontario are also mainly 
lacustrine, well over half of the Ontario farm- 
lands are on lake plains. The deposition of 
sand, silt, or clay on the bottom of a lake tends 
to produce a smooth surface. To most people 
the level lake plains are less attractive land- 
scapes than the rolling till plains. Soil erosion 
is usually not active except in local areas near 
stream valleys and shore cliffs from which 
gullies extend inland, dissecting good fields. 
Gullying is most serious in deep beds of soft 
silt and fine sand such as those around Brant- 
ford. Artificial drainage is provided in Essex, 
Kent, and other sections by a network of tile 


The 7,000 acres of the Holland marsh at Bradford have been diked and drained. Now most of it is 
cultivated intensively and yields abundant crops. This is a field of head lettuce. 
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drains which empty into municipal canals. 
When drained these dark coloured loams are 
highly productive, especially the meadow lands 
around Lake St. Clair. The sandy soils of the 
river deltas in these ancient lakes are low in 
fertility but valued for fruits, early vegetables, 
and special cash crops. The sands are less 
extensive than the covering 
slightly over 5,000 square miles as compared to 
a little less than 9,000 square miles. 


heavier soils, 


Bogs and Marshes 

There are extensive peat bogs and marshes 
in the province, particularly when the muskegs 
of the north are included. They are seldom 
exploited but in a few places the peat is dug, 
prepared and sold as poultry litter or garden 
mulch. It is cut and dried for fuel by local 
farmers from at least two bogs in Dundas 
county. Much more important are the marshes 
that have been drained to develop the organic 
soils for the production of onions, celery, 
carrots, spinach, lettuce, potatoes, and other 
truck crops. The Rondeau marsh on the shore 
of Lake Erie near Blenheim and the Blackwell 
marsh east of Sarnia have long been cultivated. 
The Thedford celery marsh is in a former 
lagoon behind a belt of sand dunes south of 
Grand Bend. Largest and most recently devel- 
oped is the Holland marsh at Bradford. Here 
7,000 acres of marshland is diked and drained 
and in the last fifteen years most of it has 
come into intensive culture, producing huge 


quantities of vegetables. Development has 


also started on the section north of Highway 
Number 11 where 5,000 or 6,000 additional 
acres of peatland may be reclaimed eventually. 


Present-Day Land Values 


The farms of Ontario are in the hands of 
178,000 farmers, their wives, sons and daugh- 
ters. Over 80 per cent of the farmers own their 
land and the family farm of 100 acres is the 
common unit. According to figures of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics the farms 
1951 were capitalized at $1,672,907,000. 
This means that the average hundred-acre 
farm is worth $9,200. Such 
of course, obscures the wide range of land 
obtain within the province. 
Peach and sweet cherry orchards the 
Niagara fruit belt, with modern buildings, seil 
for up to $2,000 an acre, or more. Apple 
orchards in full bearing will sell for over $1,000 
per acre. Well equipped tobacco farms of 100 
acres in Norfolk county on good sandy loam 
are rated at $40,000 or $50,000, as are some of 
the best clay loams in Kent county. Around 
Toronto, Hamilton, and Ottawa, city farmers 
have boosted land values so that $250 to $350 
an acre is the common price. Well equipped 
dairy farms around Woodstock are valued at 
$200 an acre. Throughout the main body of 
southern Ontario the price of one hundred 
acres of fairly good land is around $10,000 or 
$12,000. In northern Ontario, dairy farms 
adjacent to towns bring good prices but other- 
wise $30 to $50 an acre is a common price. 


an average, 
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Holstein cows in an eastern Ontario pasture. 


Principal Crops 

Considering the province as a whole, hay 
and pasture combined is more extensive than 
any other crop. Oats and barley, often mixed, 
come next; then fall wheat, corn, soybeans, 
potatoes, rye, tobacco, field beans, buckwheat, 
turnips and mangolds, sugar beets and flax in 
that order. Of the fruit crops apples are the 
most important, followed by peaches, grapes, 
strawberries, and cherries. The vegetable crops, 
including those used for canning and freezing, 
listed in order of their value in 1953 and 1954 
are tomatoes, turnips, green peas, onions, 
lettuce, carrots, asparagus, cabbage, celery, 


cauliflower, and beets. 


Northern Settlements 


Any account of the soil and agriculture of an 
area such as Ontario must describe one at a 
time the sections in which the different types of 
farming are practised. A short description such 
as this can only give some of the main points 
about broad and inclusive regions, as indicated 
on Figure 4. 

The districts of northern Ontario, including 
Muskoka and Parry Sound but not Manitoulin, 
yield less than 5 per cent of the farm produce 
of the province. In a cool moist region, espe- 
cially under coniferous forest, the well-drained 
soils tend to be highly leached, acid and lacking 
in humus. This is visibly expressed to the 
motorist in the grey surface soil seen in bare 
fields. In poorly drained areas, and these are 
extensive, variable depths of peat cover the 


Cheese factories are part of the landscape in 
eastern Ontario. Over 80 per cent of the province's 


cheese is produced in this area. 
Photograph by the author 





surface. Immediately under the peat there is a 
bluish or greenish grey layer which in newly 
broken clay soils is plastic when wet and hard 
when dry. These soils lack the dark layer of 
cruinby clay loam which develops on similar 
sediments under elm and ash forests in southern 
Ontario. Under the best management it takes 
several years to incorporate organic matter 
with this soil to give it a measure of good tilth. 
The short growing season places a premium on 
well-drained soil that allows cultivation soon 
after the weather warms up and pervious sub- 
soils are especially desirable in this moist 
climate. Higher ground is also favoured as it is 
less susceptible to frost. Fortunately many of 
the soils are silty and reasonably pervious, and 
in parts of the northern clay belt, such as the 
vicinity of Cochrane, there are underbeds of 
gravel and sand which facilitate vertical 
drainage. 

Throughout northern Ontario many of the 
farms are operated on a part-time basis. Most 


of the French-Canadians like the woods and 
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the winter months are spent directly or 
indirectly in the employ of the lumber or pulp 
and paper companies. Pasture, hay, oats or 
barley, and spring wheat are the principal 
crops. Under the moist conditions clover and 
grasses flourish and probably that is_ the 
direction in which agriculture will develop. 
Clover seed is the specialty of some farmers. 
The main cash crop is potatoes as the long days 
coupled with cool moist weather favour this 
crop and on the well-drained acid sandy loams 
heavy yields of fine quality potatoes are 
secured. The “Potato King” in the annual 
crop competition is nearly always from the 
northern part of the province. 


Eastern Dairy Region 

The grey, acid, northern soils extend down 
the Ottawa valley to Arnprior sharing the 
valley floor with scattered ridges of limestone 
and granite. The clay lands of Renfrew have : 
good reputation for clean seed grain and pro- 
duce some fine alfalfa. Below Arnprior in the 
Ottawa-St. Lawrence lowland the grey clays 
are less extensive than dark grey soils developed 
under elm, soft maple, and ash. This latter 
type is poor in wet seasons but highly pro- 
ductive on the average. It is such soil that 
enables Winchester township, Dundas county 
to support the densest livestock population 
of any township in Ontario. 

East and south of Ottawa there are broad 
tracts of sandy soil which are not very pro- 
ductive. Near Ottawa some of it is intensively 
cultivated for truck crops and potatoes, and a 
few selected fields of fine sandy loam near 
Fournier are used in the culture of hops. Some 
areas considered sub-marginal for agriculture 
have been reforested with pines. 

The annual cheese production of Ontario is 
60 to 90 million pounds and eastern Ontario, 
extending west to Peterborough, produces over 
80 per cent of it. Summer dairying with 
Holstein-Friesian cows is still widely practised. 
The cows freshen in the spring and are in full 
flow of milk in June when the pastures are at 
their best. They are allowed to go dry in the fall 
which obviates having to deliver milk every day 
in winter whether or not the roads are blocked 
with snowdrifts. The bulk of the winter feed 
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is hay and corn silage so these crops and oats 
are the principle ones grown. This system is 
well suited to the shallow limestone soils in the 
western part of the area. Fluid milk is produced 
for the Ottawa and Montreal dairies which 
require year-round production while a few 
condensed milk and cheese factories also 
operate all winter. 


Diversified Livestock Farms 

West of the dairy region just described is a 
wide belt of diversified farms on which cream, 
beef, hogs, and poultry are produced and an 
occasional flock of sheep is kept. This region 
extends to Lake Huron but is cut into by the 
Toronto milkshed for 30 miles or more north 
of that city. In south-central Ontario there 
are widespread drumlin fields and the dominant 
soil type is a rolling stony loam with a high 
lime content. A belt bordering Lake Ontario 
including Prince Edward county is partially 
given over to apple orchards and canning crops. 
The same is true on the south shore of Georgian 
Bay. Both these belts are favoured by a climate 
moderated by the lakes and have a high 
proportion of sandy soils which are better 
suited to fruit and vegetables than hay, 
pasture and grain. Some tobacco is grown 
northwest of Port Hope and in the Alliston 
area on warm, sandy soils. 

The upland west of the Niagara escarpment 
centring on Dundalk has the shortest growing 
season found in southern Ontario. Further- 
more, seeding is often late as the soil, even on 
the slopes, is apt to dry up slowly due to a 
pervious silt overlying less pervious stony clay. 
Swamps are numerous. In winter it is a snow 
belt and in summer rainfall is usually adequate 
favouring a grassland agriculture. 

The Beaver valley, opening out upon Geor- 
gian Bay at Thornbury is one of the most 
picturesque bits of country in Ontario. As part 
of the mixed farming region under discussion it 
is one of the better areas in Grey county, and 
as part of the Georgian Bay apple belt it is 
famous for Northern Spy apples, the orchards 
being concentrated on the sandy loams of the 
lake plain near the bay. The same remarks 
apply to the Bighead Valley southwest of 
Meaford. 
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Cultivating tobacco near Delhi, Ontario. In the background are the kilns in which the tobacco is cured. 


South and west of the Dundalk plain, 
towards Guelph and Teeswater respectively, 
there are drumlin fields with good gravelly soil 
in many of the hollows. Except for seepage 
zones on their sides the drumlins are well 
drained and seldom have poor crops. The area 
around Listowel and westward to Blyth pro- 
duces cheese. West of these two areas there are 
heavy soils, often in need of drainage but quite 
productive, the heaviest clays being frequently 
left in sod as pasture for beef cattle. The sand- 
hills west of Kitchener, on which there are well 
tended farms, may be included in the mixed 
farming region in spite of the dairy farms which 
supply milk to Kitchener. 

The typical farm in the foregoing region is 
one of 100 acres on which are kept about 20 
head of grade Shorthorn cattle, 30 hogs, and 
perhaps 200 hens. The common cropping 
system is one in which two or three years of 
hay and pasture are followed by two or three 


Imperial Leaf Tobacco Company of Canada, Limited 


years of grain, mostly oats and barley mixed. 
Cultivated row crops are limited to perhaps 
five acres of silage corn and roots and the 
tendency in recent years is towards less grain 


and more grass. 


Western Dairy Region 


The Toronto and Hamilton milksheds include 
a broad area around these cities, most of it 
being clay plains. Around Toronto _partic- 
ularly it is an area of urban encroachment 
with high land values and high taxes. City 
farmers are numerous. From here and the 
buyers take a 


Woodstock area American 


yearly quota of purebred cattle, mostly 
Holstein-Friesian. Some of the heavier soil 
north of Toronto is used for vegetables, though 
not ideal for the purpose. The Woodstock area 
with its rolling, loamy soil and heavier than 
usual summer rainfall is not yet producing 


many cash crops such as corn and canning 
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A sweet cherry orchard in bloom in the Niagara fruit belt. 


peas and tomatoes. It remains to be seen 


whether this situation will persist. 


Southwestern Cash-Crop Region 


The regions dominated by cash crops 
occupy the warmest parts of the province and 
lie within the ancient lake plains. Essex and 
Kent counties with parts of Lambton, Middle- 
sex, and Elgin form a Canadian annex of the 
American corn belt. About 250,000 acres of 
grain corn are grown annually and due to new 
early hybrids the crop is spreading northward. 
The soybean crop, with an acreage of 142,000 in 
1950, is also spreading, the most concentrated 
area being Pelee Island where 85 per cent of 
the cropland is used in their culture. About 
75,000 acres are sown to field beans, a sub- 
stantial proportion of them in Huron county, 
while sugar beets occupy 30,000 to 35,000 
acres. Fall wheat is still an important crop in 
the rotation. Burley tobacco and tomatoes, 
cucumbers, and other canning crops are also 
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grown and the lighter soils in the Leamington 
vicinity are utilized for early vegetables, ber- 
ries, and peaches. In addition to all the cash 
crops this southwestern section produces hogs, 
beef, and poultry. 

The specialized farming of the Essex-Kent 
clay plain stands in strong contrast to the 
dairy and mixed farming of the Haldimand- 
Welland clay plain. The harder, slightly acid 
clays developed under oak, hickory, and pine 
are much better utilized in a system of farm- 
ing involving cattle, pasture and hay than in 
cultivated crops. Winter wheat does fairly well 
as it matures early and escapes the worst of the 


summer droughts. 


Norfolk Sand Plain 
Between these two clay plains there is the 
Norfolk sand plain with its tobacco farms. 
Actually, fruit and canning crops are still pro- 
duced in quantity but flue-cured tobacco is the 
distinctive crop. The rows of painted kilns, the 























greenhouses for starting the young plants, and 
the growing crops in summer are now charac- 
teristic of this great delta, and parts of the 
Caradoc sand plain west of London. The dry 
sandy farms, many of which had been aban- 
doned prior to 1926, are fully utilized for 
tobacco and this crop is spreading onto similar 
soils in Durham and Simcoe counties farther 
north. 
Niagara Fruit Belt 

No doubt the best-known special crop area in 
Ontario is the Niagara fruit belt which features 
peaches, sweet cherries, and grapes. Protected 
from extremes of cold in winter by Lake Ontario 
on the north and further sheltered by the 
escarpment this narrow belt, one to five miles in 
width, expects temperatures under ten degrees 
below zero only once in fifteen years. While 
nearly half of the area has sandy soil which 
will serve for peaches the choice deeper sands 
are not extensive. The cherry orchards are con- 
centrated on the gravelly soil of the old 
beaches while grapes and pears utilize the 
heavier soils. Raspberries, strawberries and 
other small fruits and vegetables are also 
important crops. Practically the only livestock 
in the region is poultry. 

The shoreline belt from Hamilton to Toronto 
has very few peach orchards, apple orchards 
appearing instead. However, the orchards and 
gardens of this prosperous area are one after the 
other being taken over for residential or factory 
sites and its days as a horticultural zone are 
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numbered. Here is the most drastic instance in 
the province of valuable farmland being usurp- 
ed for urban uses. 


Trends 


With the growth of population, intensifica- 
tion of agriculture is proceeding from south to 
north and from dense to sparse settlement. The 
number of crops which may be grown in the 
warmest parts of the southwestern peninsula 
creates a demand for land in those areas. Thus, 
with the advent of new early maturing varieties, 
crop zones move northward. Husking corn 
which outyields oats and barley by a wide 
margin is the most notable crop in this shift. 
Potatoes will gradually move from the southern 
counties into the northern districts, although 
this may be retarded by the adoption of 
irrigation in the south. Irrigation in dry spells 
is an established practice on some truck crops, 
is expanding rapidly on tobacco farms, and 
may eventually be widespread in the drier 
sections near the Great Lakes. The increased 
yields of hay and pasture which are possible 
with better grasses and legumes and heavier 
fertilization give grassland farming an advan- 
tage over grain-growing in the moister sections. 
This means that the inland parts of southern 
Ontario and the northern “clay belts” have a 
great latent productive capacity. These are a 
few of the main points to indicate changes 
which may develop in the type of farming 
seen in the various parts of the province. 


A field of soybeans, representative of a rapidly expanding cash-crop in southwestern Ontario. 
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All that for ten cents? Candy floss sells quickly to small customers on the fair’s Midway. 


Hold tight! Here we go! A ride on the Ferris wheel is part of the fun of the fair. 





All the Fun 
of the Fair 


by DOUGLAS LEECHMAN 


O..: wouLp hardly think of turning 
to the Prophet Ezekiel for a list of wares exhi- 
bited at a fair, but his account of the goods 
displayed for sale in the ancient city of Tyre is 
actually one of the most inclusive early records 
to be found. He speaks of gold, silver, iron, tin, 
and lead; vessels of brass; emeralds, coral, and 
agate; ivory and ebony, spices, and purple dye; 
persons of men (by which he means slaves), 
horses and horsemen, mules, lambs, rams, and 
goats; white wool; wheat, cassia, calamus, and 
honey; oil, balm, and wine. And, in the wo- 
men’s section, broidered work and fine linen, 
precious cloths for chariots, blue cloths, and 
rich apparel in chests bound with cords and 


Top:—‘'We are the music makers, and we are the 
dreamers of dreams.’—Arthur O’Shaughnessy 


Right:—All aboard for a whirl on the merry-go- 
round. 
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made of cedar; all these things, he says of 
Tyre, “they traded in thy fairs’’. 

This was written in about 590 B.C. but we 
can go much farther back in history than that, 
for laws controlling fairs and markets are set 
forth in detail in the Babylonian Code of 
Khammurabi, in 2250 B.C., and the Chinese 
Emperor Fuh-hi, mythical or not, is said to 
have issued orders and by-laws regulating 
agricultural fairs as early as 2800 B.C. 

In the Western World it has been the tend- 
ency to have fairs coincide with religious 
festivals and saints’ days. The ancient Greeks 
held a great fair in connection with the Olympic 
Games whose origin, though obscure, shows a 
strong religious influence. In England fairs are 
closely connected with patron saints, as the 
great Saint Bartholomew’s Fair at Smithfield 
shows. That fair was founded in the year 1102 
and the Sturbridge Fair held at Barnwell near 
Cambridge, formerly one of the most important 
in England, dates from 1211; but the first 
recorded fairs held in England were regular- 
ized by Alfred the Great about 885 A.D. They 
grew in number till there were some 3,000 of 
them held annually. Many of these were purely 
local affairs and attracted only such people as 
could reach them in an easy day’s travel, but 
others were of much greater importance and 
drew visitors from far away. Among such, in 
Europe and abroad, were the great Russian 
fair at Nijni Novgorod, the German fairs at 
Leipzig and Frankfort, and the great annual 
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The big moment ap- 
proaches for calf and 
master. The animals 
are being led out to the 
judges. 


fair at Hardwar on the Ganges in India, 
originally a religious festival but also one of the 
largest horse fairs in the world. In England, 
Barnet and Nottingham have long held im- 
portant fairs and, as we have seen, there were 
many others. 

Just when the first fair in Canada was held 
we may never know. The prime difficulty is to 
determine when a fair becomes a fair, much as 
the Greek philosophers pondered the problem 
as to “when is a heap a heap ?”’. The Indians 
of the Niagara Peninsula, who grew and bar- 
tered enormous quantities of tobacco, held an- 
nual fairs which almost amounted to “‘Exhibi- 
tions” of their wares and there are several 
records of Indians congregating annually for 
the exchange of produce. 

The first fall fair in Canada under white 
auspices of which a record has been found was 
held at Windsor, Nova Scotia, in 1765. It has 
been claimed that this was earlier than any 
fair in the United States, an assertion difficult 
to accept, for the New England colonies were 
well advanced agriculturally long before this 
and the Old Country custom of holding fairs 
was undoubtedly introduced soon after settle- 
ment. 

The Niagara Agricultural Society held a fair 
in 1791 and Perth held one in 1829. In this same 
year a fair was held in Bytown, now Ottawa. 
Tents were pitched and horse races were run 
along the length of Wellington Street. The fair 
broke up in a riot started, it is said, by disputes 
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Lining up the entries. Junior farmers proudly prepare calves for judging. 
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over private bets on the races. Legend has it, 
or is it merely a witticism, that there were two 
exhibits only, a cow and a pumpkin, and that 
the cow, taking advantage of the preoccupation 
of the crowd, ate the pumpkin. 

The Ottawa Valley always did well at fairs. 
In Vienna grain from here won first prize over 
all entries in 1853, and Ottawa barley has long 
been world-famous as one of the best for brew- 
ing. The Ottawa Fair was running in full force 
in the 1870s and one city account book shows 
an expenditure of $289 for sports and a balloon 
ascension. The “professor’”’ who went up with 
the balloon and came down by parachute, after 
making strenuous ef- 
forts to veer his un- 
wieldy craft to one 
side, dropped into the 
Rideau Canal. 

Fall fairs seem to 
follow a fairly stand- 
ard pattern. The best 
products of the dis- 
tricts are exhibited: 
the best crops, the best 
animals, the most skil- 
ful handicrafts, the 
choicest examples of 
housewifely arts. The 
emphasis is not only 
on the best, but also 
on new varieties of 
crops and garden prod- 
uce, new breeds of 
cattle, horses and other 


beasts, new machines for farming, new products 
from the kitchen and the workshop. 

The variety of merchandise shown in Cana- 
dian fairs is enormous. As early as 1666 markets 
in Montreal, Three Rivers, and Quebec showed 
such diverse goods as furs, leather, druggets, 
bolting cloth, serge, and cloth woven from 
nettle fibres; clapboards and planks; peas and 
hemp; porpoise oil and eel oil; fresh and dried 


cod, salted salmon, and eels. 

Roughly 200 years later Carleton 
Ontario, in addition to the usual farm produce, 
showed and awarded prizes for: the best yoke 
of oxen, the best fatted ox, woollen cloth (dyed 
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Above:—Back stage 
gossip. Between events 
there is time to relax. 


Left:—A little tight over 
the shoulders? Dobbin 
submits placidly, hop- 
ing for the best. 
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and undyed), and, among home-made farm 
implements, the best Canadian iron plough, 
the best grain cradle, and the best wagon. 
Lesser handicrafts included the best home- 
made straw hats, for which a prize (unusually 
large for those days) of three shillings and 
ninepence was offered. 

Prizes were often in kind rather than in cash. 
At one early Ontario fair, the best cow won an 
obviously appropriate butter churn, the best 
sheep a pair of shears; the largest display of 
cattle won three yards of English broadcloth; 
the best horse (luckless beast) was awarded a 
whip and a pair of spurs; and the winner of the 





Above:—A candidate 
for first prize receives 
some last-minute atten- 
tions. 


Right:—One ready and 
one to go. Preparations 
fora harness class 
event. 
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wrestling tournament, to his surprise no doubt, 
was presented with a lace hat. His runner-up 
got a pair of shoes with buckles, and the third 
man a pair of buckskin gloves. 

Naturally enough, wherever there was a 
large meeting of people, hawkers and pedlars 
turned up. Some of them were lone wolves, 
living by their wits, ready to turn any circum- 
stance to their advantage. Others, like the 
gypsies, worked in organized bands, mending 
pots and pans, telling fortunes, trading horses 
(cars today), poaching, giving shows of skills 
or monstrosities. In the Old Country, where 
fairs were so many and frequent, it was the 
practice for these rov- 
ing merchants to spend 
the entire year going 
from fair to fair, hav- 
ing worked out itin- 
eraries suitable to their 
needs, setting up their 
booths or staging their 
shows, and it is from 
the booths and shows 
of these itinerant ven- 
dors and showmen 
that the Midway 
evolved. 

So many were these 
people and so sharp 
their practices that 
special means had to 
be devised to deal with 
them. At all the large 
fairs special Courts of 











Elbow grease. 
Harness must 
gleam if the horse 
is to appear at its 
best. 





Pie Powder held session. The term “Pie 
Powder”, apparently without meaning or per- 
tinence, is a glorious example of folk etymology, 
being derived from pied poudreux, or “dusty 
foot”, the court being intended to control 
these dusty-footed wayfarers. In addition to 
the courts, special inspectors, known as prud’- 
hommes, were charged with the examination of 
the quality of the goods offered for sale and 
the accuracy of the weights and measures used. 
The need for these precautions is obvious for, 
once the fair was over, it would be difficult 
indeed to run down any miscreants. 

Peep shows, shadow shows, Punch and Judy 
and other puppet shows, one-man bands, acro- 
bats, jugglers, magicians, dancing bears and 
dancing girls, and cock-fights, all vied for the 
attention and pennies of the crowds. Even the 
village half-wit could earn enough to buy his 


beer, by making “funny” faces through a 


Four heads are better 
than one. Small boys 
eagerly offer advice 
and assistance in the 
stables. 


horse-collar, much as some radio comedians of 
today earn their dollars with a “funny” voice. 
In North America, a local addition was the 
Indian medicine-man, generally a “doctor” 
who had spent many years, he would have us 
believe, with a tribe of Indians who had nursed 
him through a desperate illness and taught him 
all their secret medical lore. Now he was selling 
Seneca oil, snake fat, or ginseng root, while an 
Indian dressed in elaborate skins and spectacu- 
lar war-bonnet pounded on his drum to draw 
the crowd. One of the best known of these in 
the early days was Apothecary Tobias Hirte, 
118 Second Street, Philadelphia, immortalized 
by Kipling in Brother Square-toes. 

Out on the west coast, the city of Victoria 
was incorporated a year after holding its first 
fall fair on 2 October, 1861. The first on the 
prairies was at Fort Garry, now Winnipeg, 
in 1871, three years before Winnipeg was in- 
corporated as a city. Calgary held its first 
show on 19 and 20 October, 1886, and on this 
occasion there was a baby show with but three 
entrants, a difficult situation for any judge to 
face. The Calgary Stampede, now world- 
renowned, was first held in 1912, managed by 
Guy Weadick and backed by George Lane, Pat 
Burns, A. E. Cross, and A. J. McLean, all of 
them still names to conjure with in Calgary. 
The Fair and the Stampede ran independent 
courses till 1923, when they were amalgamated 
into the present show. 

In the early days of the Stampede, while it 
was still distinct from the Fair, the Cross 









































Steady — here come the judges. The contestants seem less perturbed than their owners. 


ranch and the Burns ranch brought their chuck- 
wagons along, set up in front of the grand- 
stand, and served flapjacks to the visitors. As 
soon as the show was over, they used to race 
back to the barns, just for the fun of it and 
quite unofficially. This gave somebody a bright 
idea, and from it developed the chuck-wagon 
race, the most thrilling and hair-raising spec- 
tacle that any rodeo has ever staged. 

For some time now there has been a good 
deal of discussion as to the value and im- 
portance of the annual country fall fairs. They 
cost a good deal of money, most of it derived 
from the local Agricultural Society which is 
supported by the fees paid by its members, 
with other funds obtained from municipal, 
provincial, and even federal grants. It has 
been argued that the fairs have outlived their 
purpose, that while they possibly were useful 
when people could not travel far from their 
farms because cows had to be milked and stock 


fed, they are not needed today when a farmer 
can get to the nearest town in an hour or two 
and be back before dark. It is argued further 
that the fairs take an immense amount of 
money out of the district, largely because of 
the Midways, and that many visitors are 
fleeced by the gambling wheels and other games 
of chance. 

The opposition agrees that all this may be 
so, but argues that the social contacts are still 
valuable, that people meet at the fair who 
seldom see each other; that they are stimulated 
to a new interest and fresh endeavours when 
they see what their neighbours are able to 
produce; that new ideas are gained, and new 
products brought to their attention; and that, 
even if the Midway is not all some sober-sides 
would like to see it, it is only natural that 
boys from the farm, of any age, would be less 
two-headed 


interested in an _ exhibition of 


calves than in one of two-legged girls. 
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Neat and trim in her uniform, the airwoman plays an important role in the R.C.A.F. today. 


At the Personne! Selection Unit in St. Johns, Quebec, newly recruited 
airmen and airwomen write their aptitude tests. 
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Canada’s Air Force— 


New Horizons for the Modern Woman 


by P/O ALICE M. OUTRAM 


= ONE of us today is subject to 
the dynamic influence of aviation. The whole 
pace of human life has been speeded up beyond 
measure by this newest development in the art 
of locomotion, an art which grew with such 
startling rapidity from its early days as an 
experimental hobby. Whether it be the business 
magnate flown across the oceans, the primitive 
tribesman flown to polling booth or hospital, 
or the rare specimen of animal life flown to 
some zoo so that there is not time for it to die in 
transit, aviation makes its influence felt in 
every walk of life in this era. It has also 
become significant in terms of national power 
and security: in time of war or uneasy peace 


every modern nation is concerned about the 
strength of its air force. 

When one considers that for every aviator 
in the Royal Canadian Air Force there must be 
fifteen or sixteen people engaged in various 
kinds of work on the ground, it is obvious that 
there is an enormous field of usefulness open to 
women as well as men. During the Second 
World War women were constantly giving 
proof of their exceptional adaptability to the 
ever increasing demands of Air Force ground 
work. By their employment in administrative 
work, as well as by their skill in clerical, 
electronic and mechanical trades, they were 
able to set free more men to do strenuous 
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technical work and to maintain the required 
numbers of the actual fighting force in the air. 
With the advent of peace the R.C.A.F. was 
reduced to a size inadequate to meet aggres- 
sion. But by 1950 there had been reasserted 
the ancient truth that the strong man armed 
keepeth his goods in peace. The new defence 
schemes included plans which would utilize 
the special capabilities of women, who seemed 
endowed by nature for work at radar screens, 
plotting tables, and information tote boards, 
all of which are vital to the radar system that 
is required to warn of impending air attack. 
In today’s air force airwomen are trained 
and employed in a total of nineteen different 
trades. Among these are: 
Fighter Control Operator 
Photographer 
Teletype Operator 
Clerk Typist 
Clerk Accounting 
Supply or Safety Equipment Technician 
Medical or Dental Assistant 
Meteorological Observer 
Air Force Police 
Recreation Specialist 
The applicant is interviewed at a recruiting 
unit and given aptitude tests and a medical 
examination. If she meets the requirements, 
she is enrolled and sent to the Manning Depot 
at St. Johns, Quebec, where all airmen and 
airwomen begin their service careers. Together 
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with other candidates from all across Canada 
she takes the eight-week Basic and Service 
Training Course, designed to give each recruit 
a good grounding in all aspects of service life 
and an understanding of the over-all structure 
and purpose of the R.C.A.F. 

The course includes lectures on general 
service knowledge, the history and organization 
of the R.C.A.F., Air Force law, citizenship, 
current affairs, and the qualities of leadership. 
There are also courses in physical training and 
drill. Discipline is specially important at this 
stage. Drill and service etiquette must become a 
part of the recruit’s daily existence at the 
beginning of her military career, for the 
efficient functioning of the organization depends 
on teamwork and good co-ordination. She 
must learn how to take and give orders, and 
how to work smoothly with others. 

Training is given under conditions somewhat 
similar to those of school life. The lectures are 
on a co-educational basis, the accommodation 
is on the same plan as a school dormitory, and 
there is a wide range of recreational facilities 
and activities. 

Drill instruction is one of the major dif- 
ferences between school and service life. Also, 
there are no tuition fees; the airwoman is paid 
to learn a skilled trade, while enjoying the 
companionship of her fellow-students. In war- 
time an airwoman received only two-thirds as 
much pay as an airman. Today, the pay and 







A fashion parade for 
airwomen. Left to right: 
winter dress uniform, 
summer work slacks, 
summer dress, and sum- 
mer dress uniform. The 
wardrobes of airwomen 
also include winter 
slacks, not shown here. 
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the opportunities to progress in trade and 
standing are the same for a woman as for a man. 
She also participates fully under the terms of 
the Pension Act. Each year she has a month’s 
leave with pay. If proceeding home, she travels 
at a reduced fare, or, upon occasion, is given 
free transport in service aircraft. 

The uniform has been brought up to date; 
the coat, skirt, and cap have been redesigned 
in an attractive style. In addition, airwomen 
are provided with smart blue rayon dresses for 
summer wear on stations, and cotton slacks. 
For cold weather woollen slacks and hooded 
raincoats are provided. The complete outfit 
uniforms, sportswear, pyjamas, slips, towels, 
and mending and polishing kits—is issued to 
each recruit while she is at the Manning Depot. 

During the latter half of her Basic Training 
the new airwoman is given a series of written 
tests to determine her aptitude in clerical, 
electronic, or mechanical fields, and to assess 
her learning ability. Every effort is made to 
assign her to that trade in which she will be 
happiest and most successful. The final choice 
depends upon an interview, her tests, and the 
requirements of the R.C.A.F. During the first 
week of her Service Training she attends 
special lectures and films dealing with her 
assigned trade. 

When the traiing course at the Manning 
Depot is completed, she attends one of the 
Technical Training Schools in Eastern Canada. 
The clerical trades are taught at Aylmer, 
Ontario; the electronic trades at Clinton, 
Ontario; photography at Camp Borden; me- 
teorological observation at Trenton, Ontario, 
She attends lectures in the theory of the 


Practical training in the electronics and com- 
munications trades is received at Clinton, Ontario. 





R.C.A.F. photographers receive trade training at 


No. 2 Technical Training School at Camp Borden. 





Clerk typists are trained at Aylmer in all phases of 
administrative procedure. 


A Nursing Sister gives a lesson in anatomy to a 
group of airmen and airwomen who are being 
trained as medical assistants. 
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Keeping the account ledgers in order. 
This is one of the duties of a clerk ac- 
counting. 


Teletype operators process all incoming 
and outgoing messages to R.C_.A.F. units 
at home and overseas. 




















As Nursing Sisters, women officers attend 
injured personnel on mercy flights from 
isolated places. 


A medical assistant at her microscope 
examining a specimen for the Medical 
Officer. 
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The attractive, modern snack bar at the Manning Depot has an atmosphere conducive to relaxation. Here 
airmen and airwomen gather for a friendly chat. 


In the pleasant surroundings of their own quarters airwomen take their ease, write letters, and sometimes 
attend to such agreeable personal tasks as sewing on new corporal’s “hooks”. 





























trade, and is given practical training with the 
most up-to-date material available under 
simulated working conditions, thus gaining 
confidence before being posted to a station. 
These courses vary in length from two to six 
months, and for some trades, such as medical 
assistant, a woman may be given on-the-job 
training in a station hospital at Trenton or 
Rockcliffe, Ontario. For a trade such as clerk 
typist she might specialize in medical rather 
than administrative work, and her course 
would be taught at the School of Aviation 
Medicine in Toronto. The course for clerk 
accounts, which includes supply, pay, messes 
and institutes accounting, may be taught at a 
Technical Training School or, again by on-the- 
job training, at any other unit in the field. 

The training of the airwoman continues after 
she has been posted as a qualified apprentice 
in her trade. Periodically she attends trade 
advancement courses, given either on her own 
station or some other one, so that she may 
qualify for a higher salary by learning more 
advanced work or another specialty of her 
trade. Groups 1, 2 and 3 are measurements of 
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trade proficiency and, while the trainee is 
granted a Group 1 standing on graduation 
from the course, she will be expected to con- 
tinue her studies and progress to Group 3, 
becoming fully qualified in her trade and 
drawing the highest pay for it. 

The degree of success enjoyed by the air- 
woman in her career is contingent upon her own 
abilities and personal qualities. Promotion to 
Leading Aircraftwoman depends on time in the 
service and good conduct; advancement to the 
rank of corporal on time, conduct and trade 
proficiency. Promotion boards sit biannually 
and select the most highly qualified candidates 
on a competitive basis. Correspondence courses 
are also available to help the airwoman com- 
plete her education up to university level. 


The Clerical Trades 
Clerk Typist: There are positions in the 
R.C.A.F. for a large number of women who 
must be expert in the rules of service writing, 
and fully conversant with the regulations and 
administrative procedure of the R.C.A.F. 
Those working in the medical branch must 


Everyone gathers fora swim at the station pool on a hot, sultry summer day. Recreation facilities for 
R.C.A.F. personnel are better now than they have ever been. 
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A meteorological observer about to release a 
weather balloon to obtain flight plan information. 


also be able to handle medical documents and 
records. 

Clerk Accounting: This involves accounting for 
the pay of all service members on the station 
and all financial records involved in_ pur- 
chasing supplies, be they elastic bands or jet 
engines. The record of costs incurred in the 
maintenance and management of the station 
messes, quarters, and office buildings also fall 
under this heading. 

Medical Assistant: Airwomen are employed as 
medical assistants for nursing duties in station 
hospital wards, under the supervision of a 
Nursing Sister, and to assist in surgical and 
medical treatments and examinations. They 
also help to look after the records and docu- 


A safety equipment technician repacks a para- 
chute after giving it a routine inspecticn. 
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ments of the wards and the Medical Inspection 
Room. They may be given nursing duties in 
connection with air transport of sick or injured 
personnel. 

Dental Assistant: Airwomen in this trade are 
responsible for the care of instruments, assist- 
ing with dental work, making up preparations 
and maintaining documents and records for 
the service dentists. 

Air Force Police: R.C.A.F. units require their 
own police force to maintain the security of the 
station. Airmen and airwomen are employed 
in this force to protect personnel and property 
against subversion, espionage and sabotage. 
They also detect and investigate crime and 
service offences and take all measures necessary 
to ensure law and order. 

Teletype Operator: It is imperative that the 
communications system be efficiently run, 
because the R.C.A.F. maintains its stations and 
units over such a vast area. The teletype 
operators send, receive and process all incom- 
ing and outgoing messages, and keep a file and 
record system for checking and _ reference 
purposes. 

technicians are 


Supply Technician: Supply 


responsible for procuring, handling and record- 
ing all equipment; for preparation of outgoing 
shipments; for unloading, checking and storage 























Every aircraft that 
flies over Canada is 
recorded on the radar 
screen of some 
R.C.A.F. Fighter Con- 
trol Operator. 


In the radar oper- 
ations room the posi- 
tions of aircraft are 
plotted on large 
tables by Fighter 
Control] Operators. 
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Pay Parade brings smiles. R.C.A.F. personnel are paid twice a month. 


of incoming goods; and for the issue, exchange 
and maintenance of all supplies in store on the 
unit. 

Meteorological Observer: Accurate weather in- 
formation is of prime importance to the 
R.C.A.F. Meteorological observers make 
routine and special weather observations, 
analyse air-mass characteristics, and plot 
surface and upper air conditions on maps, 
charts and graphs in conjunction with baro- 
metrical pressure variations. In addition to 
servicing all meteorological equipment and 
recording instruments, they may also be 
required to fly on local weather checks, 
making observations on temperature, clouds 


and visibility. 


The Clerical Electronic Trades 


Fighter Control Operator: Airwomen inthis 
branch observe moving aircraft on the radar 
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screens, and relay the information to operators 
at the tote board, which displays all inform- 
ation on the control and detection of aircraft. 
From this the operators at the plotting table 
plot the path of the aircraft, then send the 
information on to other radar or fighting 
squadron units. The Fighter Control Operators 
take turns at the radar screens, tote boards, 
and plotting tables, and at the switchboard, as 
well as attending to recording and navigational 


duties. 


The Mechanical Trades 
Safety Equipment Technician: Airwomen in 
this branch must see to the inspection, mainte- 
nance and repair of all parachutes, dinghies, 
oxygen masks, ejection-seat mechanisms, sur- 
vival kits, and so on. Those specializing in 
para-rescue work will actively participate in 


air search and rescue operations. 
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Airwomen posted 
overseas to France 
or Germany take ad- 
vantage of their 
opportunities to 
travel when on leave. 


Shopping for souve- 
nirs of the Eiffel Tow- 
er like other tour- 
ists. Paris is a prime 
favourite of airwom- 
enon leave in Europe. 











Photographer: Photography and photo-recon- 
naissance play an important part in the func- 
tions of the R.C.A.F. The former is used for 
many purposes, including mapping, research, 
and photostatingdocuments. Airwomen-photog- 
raphers may handle microfilm or movie film, 
or work on colour processing or in some other 
branch of photography. 


Other Trades 


Recreation Specialist: These airwomen are 
responsible for promoting the mental, moral 
and physical welfare of R.C.A.F. personnel 
and their dependents on the station. They 
other 


organize and supervise sports and 


activities, and are responsible 


recreational 
for the equipment used. 
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Commissioned Rank 


Women officers in the R.C.A.F. carry more 
administrative responsibility, so have more 
authority than non-commissioned airwomen. 
In the Personnel Services Branch they may 
become Administrative, Messing or Education 
Officers. They may also become Recreation or 
Welfare Officers; or they may become Medical 
Officers, Nursing Sisters, or Medical Associates. 
In the Air Services Branch they may attain 
commissioned rank as Fighter Controllers, or 
in the Supply Branch as Supply Officers. 

The educational qualification for officers in 
most of these branches is a university degree 
in the relevant subjects. The University 
Reserve Training Plan provides courses and 
training in specific branches for women officers. 











Both airmen and air- 
women take part in 
weekly parades and 
inspections. 


R.C.A.F. personnel and 
families can attend 
church service on their 
stations. 
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Those entering one of the highly specialized 
branches, such as that of Medical Officer, must 
have had both academic training and practical 
experience. 

After three years of service with the R.C.A.F. 
it is possible for airwomen to be commissioned 
from the ranks. If they are considered suitable, 
they will attend the Personnel Selection Unit 
(Officers) at London, Ontario, where final 
selection is made. Civilian candidates who 
qualify are also selected by this unit. Follow- 
ing enrolment candidates attend a nine-week 
course at Officers’ Training School, also at 
London. Upon graduation they are posted to 
an R.C.A.F. station. 

The opportunities which the Air Force offers 
to young Canadian women are many and 
varied. In the R.C.A.F. they broaden the 
scope of their social and cultural activities; 
they receive worth-while training, and they 
play a vital role in the defence of their country. 
They may be posted overseas to France or 
Germany, where their service training and 
experience will stand them in good stead as 
worthy representatives of Canada, not only 
in the country where they are stationed, but 
also in the countries they may visit. 

Canada’s airwomen are an integral and 
essential part of today’s R.C.A.F. Their pat- 
tern of service has been set and their achieve- 
ments have opened up new horizons for the 


modern woman. 
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A view from the Casa Cuna looking over Santa Cruz, the capital of Tenerife, anda small section of the busy 
harbor. 


The Fortunate Isles of Pliny 


by MADGE MACBETH 


. islands, eight of them in- 
habited, form the Canary Archipelago. Many 
people declare that these volcanic land masses 
are remains of the lost continent of Atlantis. 

The Canaries lie 65 miles off the west African 
coast between 27° and 29° north latitude, and 
13° and 18° west longitude. Their distance is 
York, from 


Liverpool 1,649, from Lisbon 675, and from 


2.922 marine miles from New 


Madeira 526. Ships and planes of many nations 
make them easily accessible. 

Although it took the west a long time to dis- 
cover the Canaries, they were known to eastern 
Mediterranean peoples before the Christian era. 
Pliny is said to have named them The For- 
tunate Isles. The word Canary is a distortion 


of the Latin canis or dog, a savage breed found 
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running wild by the early explorers. The ani- 
mals are not uncommon today, valued par- 
ticularly as watch-dogs on farms. 

The birds took their name from the islands. 
Not the other way round. 

In the first century A.D. the geographer 
Claudius Ptolemaeus (Ptolemy of Alexandria 
knew about at least one of the islands for he, 
like Marinus, 
through Hierro, formerly called Ferro. Cen- 
Richelieu fathered a 
project to pass a meridian through Tenerife’s 


passed his prime meridian 


turies later, Cardinal 


great volcano Teide. He called a group of Eu- 
ropean mathematicians to Paris hoping to in- 
duce them to approve the location “by common 
Louis XIII signed an order author- 


accord 


izing it. Subsequently, the site of Teide was 


























abandoned, the meridian passing again through 
Hierro. 

Guanche was the name given to the earliest 
known inhabitants of the Canaries. Where did 
they come from ? This question still holds the 
fascination of the unanswerable. They have 
been divided into five groups; Cro-Magnon, 
Negroid, Semitic mixed with Negroid, a Me- 
diterranean type, and a conglomerate of all. 
This accounts for the contradictory descrip- 
tions of them. 

“They were tall and blond,” you will be told, 
and in the Museum at Las Palmas the tall 
mummies are crowned with coarse yellow hair. 
Their torsos are slit open and their inner 
organs exposed to show the excellence of their 
embalming “They had splendid 
teeth,” your informant will continue. ““Their 


methods. 


toes were curved to enable them to climb al- 
most perpendicular heights to the security of 
their caves.” 

Then, you will be told: ““The Guanches were 
squat and dark. Due to a lack of calcium, their 
teeth rotted early. Mortality among them was 
tremendous. Only the strongest survived and 
only the best types were fit for embalming and 
preservation.” 

From Don Luis Cuscoy, a recognized au- 
thority on Guanche history, I learnt: “They 
probably came from many places and certainly 
not in one group-invasion. They settled in dif- 
ferent islands and developed distinct charac- 
teristics. They were a backward people using 
stone utensils as late as the fourteenth century 
when the first recorded invaders reached them.” 

Lanzarote, the fourth in size and the nearest 
to the African mainland, was the first island to be 
visited and with its neighbour, Fuerteventura, 
the first to be incorporated into the Crown of 
Castile. The entire Archipelago belongs to 
Spain which throughout the islands is called 
“The Peninsula’. Spanish is the official language 
and the exchange on Spanish currency is favour- 
able to North Americans; about 43 pesetas to 
the U.S. dollar if bought outside the country. 
In Spain or the islands the government rate is 
fixed at 38.95. 


The famous Dragon Tree at Icod in the island of 
Tenerife is believed to be 3,000 years old. It was 
mentioned by Humboldt who visited the island in 
1799. 
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THE FORTUNATE ISLES OF PLINY 
Lanzarote is the most mysterious, most 
memorable island of the group. Scientists tell 
us that it resembles the moon. The land is 
black. Vegetation and water are scarce; wild 
animals almost non-existent and the patient 
peasants are African in look and _ tradition. 
Mudéjar influence shadows the villages, African 
overtones colour the music. Your first view of 
the landscape is terrifying; not a bird, not a 
plant, not a tree; nothing but a limitless stretch 
of black desolation, a cemetery of lava reaching 
to the menacing volcano craters and cones. 
Reality fades into a sense of enchantment and 
it is hard to remember that a few miles away 
there are ships and aeroplanes. 

The name, Lanzarote, has provoked con- 
siderable discussion, but it can be traced to a 
Genoese explorer, Lancelot Maruxell, who in 
1302 visited the island and gave it his Christian 


name. 
In 1730, Lanzarote was transformed when 











Camels draw the plough, a single, metal- 
tipped stick, over the unfriendly land. For- 
merly, the stick was tipped with a goat’s 


horn. Although women perform every other 


sort of task, they seldom plough. 


many of its volcanoes erupted and continued 


to erupt for six years! Pasture and farm 


lands became barren, buried beneath 
uncounted feet of lava. Rivers of desolation 
spread in all directions. Some villages were 
moved bodily beyond the threatened zone 
San Bartolomé is one of them — and some rose 
phoenix-like from the ashes; for example, 
Yaiza. A second eruption occurred in 1824 but 
it was a trivial affair, lasting only three months. 
Farming became, and still is, a heroic task. 
The chief crops are maize from which the 
national dish gofio is made, a few cereals, 
watermelons of excellent quality, and very 
superior grapes. Patches under cultivation 
vary from the size of a billiard table to an acre 
or two. The usual procedure is to clear the land 
of lava rocks, plough it with a single metal- 
tipped stick drawn by a camel, then cover the 
area with a layer of the best earth available. 
After sowing the crop, a covering of gravel- 
like lava (variously picon, lapilli or just sand) 
is spread on top. My companion explained: 
“I know that ‘wet blankets’ are not universally 
esteemed, but here we find them indispensable. 
Picon, instead of crushing plant growth, keeps 
the necessary moisture in the ground. Without 
it, vegetation would be completely scorched 
by our fierce sun. Of course,”’ he sighed, “‘on 
the rare occasions when we have too much rain, 
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Much of the Lanzarote landscape 
looks like this. Cultivated patches 
are “fenced” with lava looking like 
monstrous reptiles writhing across 
the land. 





the water cannot escape and the plants drown.” 
Low fences of straw, or of lava that look like 


monstrous reptiles writhing across the land, 
break the force of the African wind and provide 
a trap for the desert sand. The locusts, how- 
ever, cannot be fenced out. 

Grape vines are protected by being planted 
in hoyos, or pits about four feet deep. The 
island wine, especially muscatel, is delicate and 
delicious. The secret of its excellence, it is 
claimed, is due to the absence of fertilizer or 
chemicals. ““We feel,” said my informant, “that 
any foreign substance in the soil would affect 
the flavour of our grapes, which are cultivated 
with patience, pride, and even love. Further- 
more, in a normal year, we have more than 
300 days of sunshine, an influential factor. 
Some crushing is done in the primitive way and 
some by machinery. The grapes are so sweet 
that never does sugar need to be added. On the 
contrary; a portion of the natural sugar content 
must be removed.” 

Highlighting Lanzarote’s recommended sight- 
seeing trips is the one to the Fire Mountain. 
It should follow a drive to El Golfo which is not 
a gulf but a salt lake high above the sea in a 
voleano crater. Another interesting place is 
Jameo del Agua, a salt lake said to be bottom- 
less, in a grotto formed by lava. In this cave 
will be found tiny crustaceans once living in 




















the distant sea, now shrunken and blinded 
during their years of imprisonment and unique 
in the world. They are called Coredoxis Poly- 
mor pha. 

The surface of the Fire Mountain registers 
4. degrees centigrade and has done so for 
years. The bit of shale-like lava I picked up was 
L090 hot to hold. The hill is punctured with 
holes, like small caves, from which a breath of 
heat constantly pours. Into the mouth of a large 
one, my chauffeur stuffed an armful of weed 
called aulaga. Immediately, a cloud of smoke 
streamed forth. Then, a tongue of fire. No 
match was used. No cigarette lighter. 

As a propaganda measure, banquets are 





A Lanzarote peasant. The peculiar bandages worn 
over the face hide her features completely except 
the tip of her nose and her eyes. The arrangement 
is a modified oriental yashmak and said to protect 
her from the African wind and sun, but it may also 
be the continuance of a good Moslem custom. 


Right:—The Spanish Paradores or inns are delight- 
ful stopping places. They are government con- 
trolled and designed not to make money but to give 
the tourist comfortable and inexpensive housing. 
Part of the terrace in the Lanzarote Parador; the 
patchwork is irregularly-cut lava. 
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often served on the Mountain, all food being 
cooked in these fantastic, natural fire-boxes. 
Soup is made, eggs are boiled, fish is fried, and 
meat is roasted before the astonished eyes of the 
visitors. 

I felt more comfortable dining in the normal 
way in the Parador, a stone’s throw from the 
dock in the capital, Arrecife. 

The Spanish Paradores are delightful inns, 
Government controlled and designed not to 
make money but to give the tourist com- 
fortable and inexpensive housing. All rooms 
are equipped with running water, many with 
private baths. It is said that the food is 
provided by the best chefs in Spain. It is 
certainly delicious and abundant. The Parador 
rate is about $3.60 a day, American plan. 

If Lanzarote is the most exciting and 
haunting Canary island, Tenerife is the most 
westernized and best known. This may be due 
to the recommendation of a member of Captain 
Cook’s third expedition. Anderson, a naturalist, 
was so impressed by Tenerife’s climate that he 
advised physicians to send their patients there, 
especially to the beautiful Valley of Orotava, 
and for years the foreigners who gathered 
brought a variety of diseases with them. 

Tenerife, 782 square miles, is the largest of 
the Canary Islands and the last to be subdued. 
Not because its Guanches were more valiant 
than their neighbours, but because the con- 


tinuous erupting of Teide discouraged invaders. 











The central square of 
Santa Cruz de Tenerife 
squeezed between the 
Anaga Range and 
the ocean. The monu- 
ment is that of the Vir- 
gin of the Candalaria, 
Patron Saint of the Is- 
lands, a shrine to whom 
will be found on the 
beach where she first 
appeared to two Guan- 
che shepherds. 
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Typical architecture of the Canary Islands. 
Usually, these hand-wrought iron or finely carved 
wooden balconies are ablaze with flowers. This 
photo was taken in the beautiful Orotava Valley, 
home of the largest foreign colony in Tenerife. 


“The ancient navigators . . ”’ writes Historian 
Cuscoy, “contemplated the burning mountain 
tops, the avalanches of flame spilling down their 
sides . . . the thick smoke and ashes, and dared 
not land. They believed Tenerife to be Hell 
itself and with rare unanimity baptized it the 
Infernal Island.”” The crews of Columbus were 
like-minded. But by the time of the Spanish 
invasion at the end of the fifteenth century, 
the fires had cooled and the word Paradise 
had superseded Hell as a designation for the 
island. 

Santa Cruz, the capital, with about 125,000 
inhabitants or a third of the entire population, 
is a delightful place whose pastel-tinted houses 
climb the low hills of the Anaga Range to the 
northward. Its docks lie almost in the heart of 
the town and, from the terrace of the Nautico 
Club, a stone’s throw distant, I watched a 
Norwegian freighter take on fruit, an English 
liner discharge passengers, and half a dozen 
tankers taking on oil from the oldest of Spain’s 
two refineries. It has a distillation capacity of 
over 1,200,000 tons a year and produces oil, 
gasoline, jet fuel, asphalt and many high- 
grade lubricating derivatives. Tenerife also 
produces canned and salted fish, cigarettes, 
cigars, and shoes; it has brick and glass factories 






































Two of the interest- 
ing sights of Tenerife 
put together in a one- 
picture montage. A 
youngster in her na- 
tive dress and, in the 


background, snow- 
clad Teide whose 
peak rises 12,000 


feet above sea level. 


and several establishments where the local 
linen drawn-work is produced. 

Tenerife’s modern buildings are very fine 
but the older ones provide a pleasanter at- 
mosphere, such as the Palace in which General 
Franco lived when he was Captain General of 
the islands. It has become the permanent 
residence of his successors. From Tenerife, in 
1936, Franco organized his ‘National Crusade’. 

The island is plentifully supplied with 
tourist attractions including excellent hotels. 
In addition to tennis, swimming, golfing, 
museums, and churches, there are the Botanical 
Gardens to see, bull fights to attend, and the 
city of La Laguna to visit. The latter might 
be justly called the Oxford of the islands. 

The charm of this ancient city, once the 
Guanche capital, has to be felt to be appre- 
ciated. The straight streets are quiet 
‘mystical’ according to the guide books 
although thousands of students pass through 
them daily. Among the beautiful old houses is 
the Archbishop’s Palace. An enormous addi- 
tion is enlarging the University. Besides this 
institution of learning, there is a Technical 
School, a Normal School, Grade 
Schools, the Instituto and a school in connec- 


several 





tion with the Experimental Farm. Coats-of- 
Arms are emblazoned on many of La Laguna’s 
doorways, leading into colourful patios. Strange 


plants grow among the roof tiles. Gardens on 
every side provide an abundance of fruit and 
vegetables. Being considerably higher than 
Santa Cruz it is cooler and many families in the 
capital make it their summer home. 

Climbing Teide appeals to some visitors. 
From Orotava where banana plantations 
spread like a calm green sea seemingly to the 
horizon, you drive to Las Cafiadas, a slightly 
undulating plain a mile and a quarter above 
sea level. From there, you must climb another 
half mile or so on foot or mule-back to the 
Peak. It is often possible from the Peak to see 
not only the entire Archipelago but the African 
coast as well. Skiing down Teide is a popular 
sport. One minute you are surrounded by ice 
and snow. Nine minutes later, you can plunge 
into the velvet-warm sea. 

There is a healthy rivalry between Tenerife 
and the Grand Canary, second largest island 
in the Archipelago, with a population of nearly 
400,000 and a landscape so varied that it is 
called ‘a continent in miniature’. Las Palmas, 
the capital, unlike Santa Cruz, hems the sea 
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For many years, Gomera has been famed for its 
strange communication system. Across its impas- 
sable gorges and over its unscaled mountain tops 
men whistled their news, warnings, gossip. They 
bargained with men in ships off-shore for the buy- 
ing or selling of cattle. The expert whistler, who 
can be heard for two miles, learnt his art in early 
youth and prefers to use it rather than today’s tele- 
phones. 


Right:—One of the Atalaya cave dwellers. Entire 
families live in frigid holes extending into the 
living rock of a perilous cliff in Grand Canary. 
Atalaya means look-out and the ancient Guanches 
used it as such. The cave dwellers have repeatedly 
been urged to move into quarters provided by the 
government, but they refuse. They earn sufficient 
for their simple needs by making a rough but not 
unattractive pottery. 


and its 170,000 inhabitants have made it a 
cosmopolitan city assimilating modern com- 
forts without forfeiting the character of a 
Spanish provincial town. Bananas, here as in 
Tenerife, contribute generously to the island’s 
economy and La Luz claims to be ‘the first 
Atlantic port’. It receives more than 6,000 
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vessels annually, carrying some 200,000 tra- 
vellers. It has 24% miles of quays always 
bewilderingly crowded and you are told 
that ships are serviced in a shorter time than 
anywhere else on the Atlantic. 

As in Tenerife, the Grand Canary has a 
‘luxury’ hotel and many first class ones. It has 
amusements for every taste (except bull fights) 
and its excursions are unforgettable. September 
to December are the pleasantest months 
although the year-round climate is usually 
agreeable. 

Las Palmas was founded in honor of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella in 1478, when the island 
was taken from the Guanches. Later, Colum- 
bus’s ships dropped anchor in the harbour and 
he spent some time in the town, praying in the 
church which. still Antonio 
Abad square. The Palace where he stayed may 


stands in San 


be visited. 
An interesting excursion takes you to the 
Caldera de Bandama, an extinct volcano 
crater more than half a mile in diameter and 
over 200 yards deep. At the bottom an enter- 
prising farmer lives and makes a good thing 
out of his mixed crops. 
plentifully 


The island is supplied with 


churches. The Virgin of the Pine in Terer is 





























said to be the wealthiest in the Archipelago. 
An American visitor offered $40,000 for one of 
her robes, promising to replace it with an exact 
imitation. The offer was refused. 

In Telde, the ancient Guanche capital, the 
church contains a curious figure of Christ. It 
hangs above the High Altar, is over life-sized 
and weighs less than fourteen pounds. It was 
acquired in “the Indies with money from the 
first shipment of wine and sugar to Americé 
from Gando”’, the site of the airport today. 
The statue is composed of a substance made 
from the ground heart of corn, a technique very 
popular with the Mexican Indians. It is said 
to turn black in the presence of evil, and when 
carried through the streets to end a drought, 
“there has never been an occasion when 
copious rain did not fall.” 

The island’s highest and most spectacular 
point is the Cruz de Tejeda (4,750 ft.) where 
the scenery is described as ‘a petrified storm’. 
Perched on the top of Tejeda is a splendid 
Parador. It is or soon will be steam heated. 

The small island of La Palma is as green 
and fertile as Lanzarote is bleak and arid. It 
lies overnight by ship from Tenerife, the 
projected airport not yet completed. 

La Palma was a thriving place in the six- 
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teenth century; one of the three ports whose 
officials were authorized to clear vessels for the 
New World. Without 
could not sail. 

La Palma did not escape the devastating 
effect of eruptions. It is said to have more 


legal clearance, they 


volcanoes in proportion to its size than any 
other area in the world; and the immense, 
awesome crater called La Taburiente, twenty- 
eight miles around, eight across, is the largest 
in the world. 

Both La Palma and Gomera, the smallest 
of the inhabited Canary Islands and said to be 
named after the son of Noah, were associated 
with Columbus. In the latter place lived the 
love of his life, the beautiful and dangerous 
Beatriz de Bobadilla, a sort of Lucretia Borgia, 
upon whom the susceptible Ferdinand had cast 
an appreciative eye. Beatriz had been forced 
by Isabella to marry Peraza, then the two 
were banished from the Madrid Court to 
Gomera. Their house still stands. Columbus 
visited the island on several occasions with 
the excuse of provisioning his ships. One old 
record states; ““He embarked both beasts and 
people — cows, horses, sheep, pigs and chickens, 
which will have been the forebears of those 
acclimated in America”. 


A scene frequently met in Tenerife although camels are fewer there than in Lanzarote. The blanket worn 

by the man is said to keep out both heat and cold. It is certainly rain resistant. In all the islands women 

wear linen head coverings under their tiny hats, not the lace mantillas worn in the Peninsula. Behind the 
couple is a banana plantation. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


L. J. Chapman (Farming in Ontario) 
is Senior Research Fellow at the 
Ontario Research Foundation in 
Toronto. There he has been en- 
gaged in studies of glacial geology 
and the soils and climate of Ontario. 
In collaboration with Dr. D. F. 
Putnam, Head of the Department of 
Geography, University of Toronto, he 
has written a series of articles on 
these subjects and in 1951 was co- 
author with Dr. Putnam of the book, 
The Physiography of Southern Ontario. 


* * * 


Dr. Douglas Leechman (All the Fun 
of the Fair), formerly Chief Archae- 
ologist of the National Museum of 
Canada, is now Director of Western 
Canadiana at the Glenbow Founda- 
tion in Calgary. Dr. Leechman is 
widely known as author and lecturer, 
as well as for his work as an archae- 
ologist and anthropologist. 


* * * 


Pilot Officer Alice M. Outram (Can- 
ada’s Air Force New Horizons for 
the Modern Woman) is a recent gradu- 
ate of Ottawa’s Carleton College with 
the degree Bachelor of Journalism. 
She served as a Flight Cadet in the 
R.C.A.F. under the University Re- 
serve Training Plan. At the end of 
August this year she joined the 
Regular Force as a Public Relations 
Officer. She is stationed in Ottawa. 
7 * 7 


Madge Macbeth (The Fortunate Isles 
of Pliny) is an Ottawa author who has 
produced numerous books and count- 
less stories. She has also written plays 
for radio and has given many lectures. 
Mrs. Macbeth is very fond of travel- 
ling and does far more of it than most 
people. Her lively accounts of her 
experiences have brightened the pages 
of many Canadian publications. 


ERRATA 


Vol. LI, No. 1, July 1955, p. 248, line 8: 
J. Milner Stevenson informs us that on the 
Truro-Charlottetown air mail flight of 24 
September 1919 he was Laurie Stevens’ 
co-pilot, not L. L. Barnhill as stated in the 


article. The latter accompanied Stevens on the | 


return flight. One of the letters carried on the 
flight is in the possession of Mr. Stevenson’s 


wife. Vol. LI, No. 2, August 1955, p. 65, line 5: | 


for Viscount Byng, Governor General of 
Canada from 1921 to 1926, read Admiral John 


Byng (1704-57). p. 85, line 12: Sorel was not | 


occupied by the Americans during the War of 
1812. 





The slick surface of wet asphalt 
roadways has sent many a mo- 
torist limping to the garage with 
flattened fenders and shattered 
headlamps. But now research 
engineers have come up with 
something that sharply reduces 
this accident hazard. When their 
special aluminum oxide abrasive 
is applied to the road surface, it 
cuts down by more than 30% 
the stopping distance of your car 
when you apply the brakes at 
30 m.p.h. 

. So in addition to saving 
weight and work in a thousand 
everyday and special applica- 
tions, aluminum may prove é 


major factor in saving lives, too. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
(ALCAN) 
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THE TRAVEL 





CORNER 





An island which rather got lost when steam replaced sail. 


Off the Beaten Track 
in the West Indies 


“These notes are written in the 
belief that an Island Paradise exists 
nowhere but in a publicity man’s 
heated imagination; in the belief that 
every island has its own charms and 
its own drawbacks; and in the con- 
viction that Arcadia and the brassy 
night-club are brief and incompatible 
bedfellows.” 

So commenced a lively appraisal of 
the Cayman Islands, written by their 
Commissioner, A. M. Gerrard. Before 
proceeding any further, it might be 
mentioned that the islands are a 
dependency of Jamaica, but have an 
autonomous system of government. 
The group consists of three islands 
Grand Cayman, Cayman Brac and 
Little Cayman. They are the peaks of 
a submarine mountain range that is 
continuous with the Sierra Maestra 
Range of Cuba. 

Grand Cayman is about 22 miles 
long and has a maximum width of 
eight miles. Its most striking feature 
is a shallow reef-protected harbour 
which is seven miles long and almost 
cuts the island in two. Some 6,000 
people live on Grand Cayman, 
whereas there are only about 1,500 
on Cayman Brac and about 50 on 
Little Cayman. Cayman Brac is the 
most elevated of the three, also the 
most striking in appearance. 


The Lesser Islands (Cayman Brac 
and Little Cayman) are over 60 miles 
away from Grand Cayman and can be 
reached only by boat at present, 
though there is a possibility that a 
light aircraft service may be started 
between Grand Cayman and Cayman 
Brac. Since there are no hotels or 
proper guest houses on them, tourists 
rarely visit them. Most go to Grand 
Cayman, which is easily reached by 
air. It is served by British West In- 
dian Airways, a_ subsidiary of 
B.O.A.C., and Lineas Aereas Costar- 
ricenses S.A., an affiliate of Pan 
American Airways. The return fare 
from Kingston, Jamaica to Grand 
Cayman is about $65. The ships 
sailing from Kingston, Jamaica, and 
Tampa, Florida, to the Cayman 
Islands have accommodation which 
is adequate but little more than that. 
The only document required by a 
tourist is a birth certificate. For long 
or semi-permanent stays a passport is 
needed. 

The Commissioner mentioned the 
fact that Grand Cayman is not a 
developed holiday resort. He de- 
scribed it as an island which rather got 
lost when steam replaced sail. Only 
within the last ten or fifteen years 
have small numbers of tourists begun 
to go there. What awaits the person 
who goes for the first time is indicated 


(Continued on next page) 



























IT’S SO 


POM 


ON THE 


TCA 
ISCOUM 


You'll marvel at the swift, smooth, 
restful flight of the Viscount . . . the 
remarkable lack of vibration as her 
four Rolls-Royce propeller-turbine 
engines wing you on your way at an 









effortless five miles a minute. 


Extra-large windows. Beautifully ap- 
pointed air-conditioned cabin. Com- 
fortable two-abreast seating. 


Be one of the first to fly Viscount on 
this continent. (The Viscount has 
already flown more than 800 million 
passenger miles in Europe.) Viscounts 
are now in service on many Canadian 
inter-cities and U.S. border routes. 


See your travel agent or the nearest 


TCA Office. 


TRANS-CANADA 
AIR LINES 


One of the world’s ty great airlines 











Capture it with a aii 






A Zeiss Ikon precision-built camera 
with the accent on simplicity 


Split-second action or breath-taking beauty can be yours in 
color or black and white with the Contina Ila, priced for every 
camera budget. 





Shock proof and yet super-sensitive to the 
faintest rays of light, ensures a perfect pic- 
ture every time. 


Rapid Winder 

One simple movement of the thumb lever 
winds film, recocks shutter and advances 
| film counter — never a double-exposure. 


Coated F2.8 Lens 

The famous Novicar lens in fully synchron- 
ized Prontor SVS Shutter with speeds up to 
1/300th and built-in self-timer. 























SOLD WHERE GOOD CAMERAS ARE SOLD 
Canadian Distributors 


tHe HUGHES-OWENS ©o. i. 


HALIFAX MONTREAL OTTAWA TORONTO HAMILTON 
WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
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(Continued from previous page) 
by the Commissioner in the following 
words: 

“If you come to Grand Cayman, 
you will find a relatively unspoilt 
island: there is virtually complete 
absence of the more sophisticated 
pleasures of Miami Beach, or of the 
North Coast of Jamaica, or the con. 
ventional West Indian Island resort. 
You will have to find your own amuse. 
ments and content yourself with 
relaxing in beautiful surroundings 
amongst a friendly community in ap 
atmosphere where life is distinctly 
uncomplicated; and where, when the 
electricity supply fails or you jar 
your spine travelling over indifferent 
roads, you can turn philosopher and 
find your own answer to the problem 
whether it is better to put up with 
such minor tribulations in life, or 
whether it is better to choose the 





heavy taxes which alone can provide | 
amenities. Your answer will probably 


be that of the inhabitants of Cayman 
Islands—to choose light taxation and 
complain all the same.” 

At first glance Grand Cayman may 
not seem particularly attractive, 
since it is a low-lying, scrub-covered 
island with a fairly large area of 
swamp. Its real beauty lies in its 
infinitely varied coastline, in the 
restless sea, and crystal clear water 
and endless combinations of colours 
which these provide. Conditions are 
ideal for those who wish to study 
underwater life or to try their hands 
at spear-fishing. Aqualungs, spear- 
fishing equipment, and _ glass-bot- 
tomed boats can be rented in George 
town, the capital of the islands. There 
are numerous fine beaches, but one of 
the best (on West Bay) is of pur 
white sand and extends for a full six 
miles. The island has about 60 miles 
of roads. Both automobiles and 
bicycles may be rented by visitors. f 
rentals for the former seem high, it 
should be remembered that the com 
dition of the roads causes a rapid 
depreciation in the value of aute 
mobiles. 

The fishing is excellent around 
Grand Cayman. During winter 
catches of wahoo can be made. Marlin 
and tuna are caught less frequently; 
but bonefish, tarpon, jack, snappet 
and barracuda can be caught all year 
round. (The barracuda, incidentally, 
have never been known to bother 
bathers.) Fishermen should bring 
their own equipment, as what 8 
available on the island is said to & 
distinctly rough and seldom ready 
Lobster-progging is another popula 
pastime. During the winter month 
teal, widgeon, and moorhens are shot 
in the various ponds and swamps. 

“There is little in the way of oF 
ganised sport or organised amuse 
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IN MONTREAL 





Men of affairs naturally stop at 
the WINDSOR because of its 
reputation for dignified 
comfort, unobtrusive, 
courteous service and its 
convenient location — and 
because the WINDSOR is 
recognized as the proper place 
for business and social 
meetings. 


THE WINDSOR 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


MAXIME RAYMOND, Q.C., President 
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ments’’, the Commissioner points out. 
“Georgetown has an open-air cinema 
showing rather aged films, and during 
the winter months there are frequent 
dances in the Town Hall and at Gal- 
leon Beach Club. The Cayman brand 
of calypso music has a distinction of 
its own, and once heard, is_ not 
readily forgotten.” 

As customs tariff is the main source 
of government revenue, nearly every 
article entering the Caymans is 
subject to a 15 per cent duty. There 
are also specific duties on cigarettes 
and alcoholic spirits. These, how- 
ever, are much cheaper in the islands 
than on continental North America. 
Jamaica rum costs about $2.50 a 
hottle and Scotch whisky from $3 to 
$3.50 a bottle, while American cigar- 
ettes cost about 17 cents a package. 
Although there is a nominal head 
tax on adult males, there is no income 
tax, companies tax, land tax, or 
probate tax. 

The climate is very pleasant most 
of the year in the Caymans. There 
may be a few weeks of oppressive 
heat in September, but the usual 
range of temperature is from 70 to 85 
degrees during the warm months 
between May and October. The 
temperature range is about 10 degrees 
lower in wintertime. The total rain- 
fall is about 60 inches a year. 

Hotels have been opened only 
during the last three or four years, 
and they are not elaborate or luxur- 
ious. There are four now in and near 
Georgetown. They are the Galleon 
Beach Club, which is two miles out 
on West Bay Beach and is open in 
winter only, and the Sea View Lodge, 
Pageant Beach Hotel, and Bay View 
Hotel, which are all in Georgetown 
and are open all year. During the 
winter, single rooms with bath cost 
about $20 a day (Ameridan Plan) at 
the Galleon ~ Club; $8-$12 a 
day at the Sea View Lodge; $12-$15 a 
day at Pageant Beach Hotel; and 
$5-$6 a day at the Bay View Hotel. 

The islands are definitely worth- 
while visiting, according to their 
Commissioner. He summarizes the 
case for them in the following words: 
“The Cayman Islands are clean and 
tidy; there is little crime, and the jail 
is usually empty. There are few 
rogues, and no beggars, and _ all 
around a sparkling sea.” 


Airlines Trade Territory 


Trans-Canada Air Lines and Cana- 
dian Pacific Airlines have agreed 
upon an exchange of territories which 
is expected to result in more efficient 
service by both companies. Unless 
some unforeseen difficulty arises, the 
new arrangement will probably go 
into operation this month. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Believe it or not, you'll 
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T.C.A. is to cease flying from 
Toronto to Mexico by way of Tampa, 
Florida, but will continue its Toronto- 
Tampa service and that from Toronte 
by way of Tampa to the West Indies. 
C.P.A.L. will take over the Mexican 
service in eastern Canada, making 
direct flights from Toronto to Mexico 
City without a stop in the United 
States. T.C.A. is taking over 
C.P.A.L.’s routes between Montreal, 
Quebec, and Chicoutimi. 


Launching of Cunard Liner 

Her Royal Highness Princess Mar- 
garet is to launch the new Cunard 
liner, S.S. Carinthia on 14 December. 
The ship is being built at John 
Brown’s Yard, Clydebank, Scotland. 


It is the third of four new Cunard 
ships for the Canadian service. Two 
sister-ships, the Saronia and Ivernia, 
are already in operation. The Carin- 
thia will probably be completed next 
year. The fourth vessel, to be known 
as the Sylvania, will probabiy be com- 
pleted in 1957. 


Stratford Players to go on Tour 

The Stratford Festival company is 
to go on tour this winter with two 
plays—Tamburlaine the Great and 
Oedipus Rex. The British actor and 
director Anthony Quayle is to play 
the title role in the former. Oedipus 
Rex was one of the three plays 
staged at the Stratford Festival this 
year. Douglas Campbell takes the 
part of Oedipus. In January the 


company will open in Toronto with 
Tamburlaine the Great. Later both 
plays will be taken to New York. 


New Map of Alberta 


Late this month the Technical 
Division of the Alberta Department 
of Lands and Forests expects to offer 
for sale copies of its new four-section 
base map of the province. This is the 
first complete map of Alberta to be 
issued since 1939, and because of the 
use of aerial photography and modern 
mapping techniques the map is more 
accurate than any that has preceded 
it. It is on a scale of one inch to eight 
miles. It is hoped that next year it 
will be available in a _ single-sheet 
edition on a scale of one inch to 
sixteen miles. 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Pilots of The Purple Twilight 
by Philip H. Godsell 
(Ryerson Press, Toronto. $4.00) 


This is the story of Canadian bush 

ilots, told by one well qualified for 
the task. It would be difficult to find 
anyone with more intimate knowledge 
of the Canadian northland, and the 

yast expanse of comparatively unex- 

plored territory over which these 
pilots flew their aeroplanes, than the 
author, Philip Godsell, F.R.G.S 
F.R.E.S., formerly inspecting officer 
for the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
a member of the Explorers Club of 
New York. Only one who has travel- 
led like the author by dog team, 
canoe, and pack train from Labrador 
to Alaska and north beyond the 
shoreline and who has experienced the 
loneliness, the dangers and hardships 
inseparable from this mode of travel 
can fully appreciate the blessings of 
modern air transportation. The au- 
thor tells in simple but graphic style 
of the pioneer days of those colourful 
personalities, the bush pilots, and 
their herculean task in pushing back 
Canada’s northern frontier by blazing 
an aerial trail that we today humbly 
and thankfully follow. 

The book starts with a description 
of the early flying and training of 
some of the best-known bush pilots, 
Wop May, Con Farrell, Punch Dick- 
ins, Pat Reid, Grant McConachie, 
Walter Gilbert, George Gorman and 
Roy Brown, whose names will be 
remembered whenever “shop talk’, 
military or civil, turns to the early 
days of flying in Canada. But it is too 
often forgotten that those outstand- 
ing pilots in civil aviation learnt their 
trade the hard way, in the R.N.A.S., 
the R.F.C., the R.A.F., and the 
R.C.A.F., and in quite a number of 
cases defrayed the cost of their early 
instruction for the dubious privilege 
of getting into a war. Many had 
rendered distinguished service in the 
armed forces before turning to civil 
aviation and in one of the early chap- 
ters of Mr. Godsell’s book there is a 
thrilling description of the fight be- 
tween Roy Brown and Baron Man- 
fred von Richthofen, the Red Knight 
of the German Air Force, who com- 
manded the famous and deadly “Fly- 
ing Circus”, the scourge of the west- 
ern front in 1918. The story of Roy 
Brown’s triumph over this formidable 
opponent with eighty victories to his 
credit makes exciting and informative 
reading. 

But peace, too, has its victories, 
and it is of the war birds’ subsequent 
careers that Philip Godsell tells his 
story: of the aeroplane at a Hud- 
son’s Bay Post, for which a new pro- 


peller was fashioned from laminated 
strips of wood stuck together by glue 
made from moose hide; of the mercy 
flight to Fort Vermilion; the Arctic 
air mail; and, most brilliant of all, the 
hunting down of the mad trapper of 
Rat River. 

The book is thrilling from cover to 
cover, and often sad, for the north- 
land is cruel and unforgiving. Surely 
in these days there should be a place 
in every home and in every school for 
this fine story of the Canadian north 
and the men who pioneered civil 
aviation—the bush pilots. 

Ropsert LEecKIE 


* * * 


Introduction to Physical Geology 


by Chester R. Longwell and 
Richard Foster Flint 
(John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
New York; Chapman and Hall, 
Limited, London; $4.95.) 


C. R. Longwell is the Henry Barnard 
Davies Professor of Geology in Yale 
University and R. F. Flint is Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the same uni- 
versity. The present volume is the 
latest of the famous Yale Geologies. 
The first of the series, 
Geology, by L. V. Pirsson, ran through 
three editions, 1915, 1920, and 1929, 
and its equally popular successor, 
Physical Geology by C. R. Longwell, 
Adolph Knopf, and R. F. Flint also 
ran through three editions. The pres- 
ent volume has been entirely rewrit- 
ten. It is one which should make an 
appeal to the layman and general 
reader as well as serving as an excel- 
lent text for the classroom. Technical 
terms are kept to a minimum. In- 
formation on new observations and 
conclusions is brought up to date. 
For example, the discussion on vol- 
canoes opens with the description of 
a new-born volcano, Paricutin, which 
began in a farmer’s field in Mexico in 
1943. The numerous illustrations, 
photographs, maps, diagrams, and 
so on, over 340 in number, all carefully 
chosen for particular purposes and 
clearly labelled and described, add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the 
volume as well as facilitate the ready 
understanding of the text. The au- 
thors are to be congratulated on the 
volume, which should prove very 
popular. F. J. Aucock 

* + + 


The Atlas of Agricultural 
Resources of the World 


By William Van Royen. 
(Prentice-Hall Inc., New York. $13.35) 


The problem of resources in rela- 
tion to the world’s growing popula- 
tion is a matter of increasing concern. 

(Continued on page XV J) 
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(Continued from page XIV) 

It is estimated that the current rate 
of population increase is about 1.5 
per cent per annum (excluding main- 
land China), or 100,000 per day. By 
1980 world population may reach 3.5 
or 4.0 billion compared with the 
present 2.5 billion. However, there is 
considerable difference of opinion 
among experts and laymen as to the 
adequacy of agricultural resources to 
maintain this ever increasing popula- 
tion. Although many books have been 
written and published analyzing or 
describing the population-food rela- 
tionship, none has been able to give a 
satisfactory answer. 

The Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations is plan- 
ning to undertake the task of finding 
amore comprehensive answer to this 
problem. At its June 1955 meeting 
the Council of FAO considered a 
proposal for a survey and appraisal of 
the world’s agricultural, fishery, and 
forestry resources in relation to world 
needs. It is hoped that such a survey 
may provide a reasonably authorita- 
tive answer to such questions as how 
resources for the production of food, 
and agricultural and forest raw ma- 
terials can be made adequate for the 
needs of the existing or foreseeably 


greater population. A survey of world 
resources would also be useful to 
FAOand other agencies engaged in the 
international promotion of agricul- 
tural development, and would aid 
governments in their consideration of 
priorities in development policies. 

In considering this survey the 
Council felt that FAO’s function 
would be, in the main, to correlate 
available material and to encourage 
countries to carry out the surveys 
themselves. 

Among the materials currently 
available for use by the FAO is the 
Atlas of Agricultural Resources. This 
book is Volume I of the Atlas of 
World Resources. It was prepared by 
Dr. Van Royen and his associates of 
the Department of Geography of the 
University of Maryland in co-opera- 
tion with what was formerly the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Other volumes in this series 
will deal with mineral resources and 
with forest and fishery resources. 

The Atlas of Agricultural Resources 
presents a panorama of the geo- 
graphical distribution of the world’s 
crop and _ livestock _ production. 
Twenty-eight commodity groups are 


(Continued on next page) 
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considered. The maps show the salient 
features of the existing geographic 
pattern of agricultural production for 
the world and for the major conti- 
nental areas. Some of the maps indi- 
cate production of selected crops ae- 


cording to major areas of commercial 


significance and regions of special im- 


| portance and interest. The series of 


world maps at the beginning of the 
Atlas depicts the general physical 
background of agricultural produe- 
tion: landforms, climate, precipita- 
tion, and soils. 

The text, according to the author, 
has been designed to set out the basic 
characteristics of each of the agri- 
cultural products considered, _ the 
physical-geographic conditions that 
are most important for production, 
especially commercial production, and 
the extent of the chief producing 
areas. The volume is well document- 
ed, and on the whole meets a need and 
provides the reader with a_ ready 
source of good information on agni- 


_ cultural resources and the current 
| pattern of their use. 


In spite of the scope of this book, 


| the reviewer feels that there are still 


some points untouched by the dis- 
cussion. In many cases the author is 


aware of these shortcomings. The 





Atlas gives a static inventory of agri- 
cultural resources. A useful addition 
would have been a discussion of the 
relationship between the various 
physical and biological systems and 
the possibilities for increasing pro- 
duction by modifying these systems 
and bringing them into more effective 
combination. 

The author and his associates have 
tended to fall back on readily avail- 
able information, and as a result the 
book lacks balance. Somewhat more 
space has been allotted to North 
America in the maps and text than to 
the other major producing areas of 
the world; the under-developed re 
gions are dealt with inadequately. 
Although the text is good, it tends to 
be either too historical or encyelo- 
paedic. 

Canadian readers will find consid- 
erable data on their own country. It 
is rather regrettable that, although 
the book was published in 1954, the 
text is based on the 1941 census. 
However, for those who are interested, 
this volume may be supplemented by 
a report which the Canadian Govern- 
ment will publish soon. It is based om 
material obtained in the 1951 census 
and presents a graphic description of 
the geographical distribution of agtt 
culture in Canada. The maps show 
the main types of farming areas, an 
the concentration and dispersion o 
crop acreages and livestock numbers. 

FRANK SHEFRIN 




















